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improved with practice.    A pilot who possessed good
night vision was said to have developed "pink eyes/*

During the warm-weather nights in Iraq it usually felt
much hotter up in the air than on the ground* This was
because the ground cooled down by radiation as soon as the
sun's heat was removed. But a layer of intensely hot air
hung from about 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the ground,
and flying up into it was sometimes like the feeling you
get when you stand in front of a furnace door and it is
suddenly opened. In spite of this the conditions at
night over the Mail Route were a good deal more pleasant
than by day, and the air settled into a steadier state. It
would be useful to be able to fly over half the track in the
dark; for in many cases it would mean that the journey
from Cairo to Baghdad could be finished in one day,
when otherwise this would have been impossible. With
the modern high-performance aeroplanes that cover the
ground much faster than the Vernons used to do, this
argument does not carry so much weight; but still it is
always annoying to the pilot to think that he must land
when darkness falls. On the other hand, if he is capable
of flying on through the night he has a splendid unham-
pered feeling; and he just goes on till the journey is over.
When finishing the Mail trip at night on Vernons, it was
possible to land at Ramadi, have some supper while the
aeroplanes were being refuelled, and then complete the
rest of the journey to Baghdad afterwards.

If night flying is to be practised regularly over the Air
Mail Route it will probably be necessary to instal auto-
matic lighthouses every hundred miles or so, in order
to assist the pilot in his navigation. These could be
arranged so that in jumping from one to another the pilot
would never be more than a few miles from the track.